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Harold S. Latham gave his fellow laymen some straight 
talk based on clear thinking in his address to the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Men last June. An Association of 
Universalist Laymen — Why? is the text of this address. 
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Elizabeth Fagg tells church people what they can do 
and where and how and why, in her contribution Our 
Civilian Churches and Civilian Defense. 
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Frank D. Adams, distinguished Universalist preacher 
author, one-time president of The Universalist Church of 
America, and wise father in our Israel states The Mission 
of the Universalist Church today in a brief essay packec 
with meanings which are imperatives for modern Uni. 
versalists. Fortunate is the church whose elders remaif 
young and vital in mind and spirit. We have always hac 
such elder statesmen and Dr. Adams is one of them. | 
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he Liquidation of the 
American Middle Class 


MLITICS has shoved the steel strike off the 
ront page and off most other pages of our 
srs. But the steel strike, with its disastrous 
Its, has moved athwart Main Street, U.S.A. 
ry shop and office and home in the land is 
‘ring more and more every day because of the 
istifiable protraction of this strike. 
ever there was an instance of jeopardizing the 
are of an entire nation by minorities, this steel 
ce is it. 
he American middle class, by far the largest 
ority of the population, made up of professional 
‘le, small business men, and unorganized wage- 
ers, are being ground to pieces between the 
ending forces of big labor and big business. 
process has been unhappily aided by bungling 
zovernment and election year “economy” (???) 
‘iclans. 

the entire membership of the parties to the 
. controversy be added together — officers of 
agement and stock holders plus the steel 
cers’ unions — the total is a small minority of 
one hundred and fifty million Americans. Yet 
tiny minority intent on exacting every last 
ible penny from the public which it serves, and 
ing over the division of the wealth, has done a 
atic disservice to the vast majority. 

this American “free enterprise’? Certainly 

It is economic dictatorship of a peculiarly 
id and unethical kind. If big labor and big 
aess continue in this practice of defiance of the 
ral welfare, they will bring us all to ruin. The 
result will be the liquidation of the American 
lle class. The liquidation of the American 
ile class will in turn drag the once prosperous 
es of big labor and big business down to the 
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We cannot wait for the passing of political con- 
ventions or until the elections are over. It is high 
time .and past time for Americans big and little, in 
and out of business and labor, to rethink soberly 
and rededicate themselves wholeheartedly to the 
almost forgotten objectives of the Constitution of 
the United States. These are our objectives and 
these are our imperative and immediate duties if 
we are to survive as a nation of free men and women. 

What objectives? What duties? ‘To establish 
justice . . . to provide for the common defense, to 
promote the general welfare.” 


CHURCHES GAVE MORE TO 
UNIFIED APPEAL 


WRLE full analysis of the Unified Appeal 
receipts has not yet been made, it appears, 
since the closing of the books of The Universalist 
Church of America, that our churches gave more 
this year to the fund than last year. The total 
receipts from churches is larger than the previous 
year, but more important even than this is the fact 
that many individual churches substantially in- 
creased their giving. 

Levon Seron and his committee of laymen worked 
hard on the Unified Appeal, and they were ably 
aided by the part-time work as director of Kenneth 
Hawks. The churches have responded with in- 
creased giving. 

This is all to the good and it is cheering. But it 
is still not good enough. Not enough money was 
raised to carry the actual educational and service 
work which we are committed to by vote of the 
delegates of the churches. 

Now is the time to prepare to break this year’s 
record by next year’s giving. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON UNIVERSALIST- 
UNITARIAN FEDERATION 


S a seryice to-the members of our Universalist 

churches, who will be voting on the proposal for 
Federal Union with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation sometime before June, 1953, The Christian 
Leader will devote a large part of the September 
number to a Symposium on Universalist-Unitarian 
Federal Union. 

This number will be a resource tool for individuals 
and groups who wish to inform themselves on all 
aspects of the proposed federation before voting. 
We plan to present articles pro and con and informa- 
tion on the histories, parallels, similarities and differ- 
ences between these two friendly liberal religious 
bodies. Extra copies may be had for group dis- 
eussion work by ordering in advance. 


THE REAMONS OF SYRACUSE 


MORE times than can be counted, a young 

man has failed in his ministry to a church 
whose former pastor had served for a generation. 
Almost always the failure is not the fault of the 
young man. He leaves shortly and is accounted a 
“sacrifice hitter,” who paved the way for the next 
man. The people have tired of comparing successors 
to the late “‘dear Doctor So and So.” The waste 
and personal tragedy involved in. this procedure 
keeps all but the most courageous and the most 
patiently skillful of young men from successfull y- 
following a long pastorate. 

Twenty years ago a young man named Ellsworth 
Reamon accepted a call to the Universalist Church 
of Syracuse. He succeeded the distinguished Dr. 
Fred Betts, who was for nearly a half a century 
the beloved minister of that church. 

Reamon suffered all the baffling and frustrating 
disciplines of the situation. Patiently, persistently, 
and cheerfully he mastered the situation. The 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church of Syracuse 
still remembers and holds in abiding honor Dr. 
Fred Betts; but Ellsworth C. Reamon is minister 
of that church and is beloved and respected by his 
people. Dr. Reamon has also found time during 
these two decades to serve two successful terms as 
president of The Universalist Church of America, 
as leader of his local city Red Cross Chapter, and 
is at present chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence University. 

At the testimonial dinner in Syracuse, June 25, 
marking the twentieth anniversary of this great 
pastorate, the honor was placed squarely where it 
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belongs. Said Dr. Max A. Kapp, speaker: “*Thi 
dinner is honoring the ministry of Ellsworth a 
Hope Reamon, who have woven their lives in thi 
fabric of the church and the community. They! 
have been a steady witness to the liberal spirit a 
free Christianity which always depends on lif@ 
rather than tradition or form.” 

All Universalists are proud to salute the Reamont 
of Syracuse! 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
AT BEAVER LAKE 


IN except a gathering of young peopl 
could make the editor of this paper move from 
his local scene (as tired as he was at the end ¢ 
June). A gathering of New York State Universalis} 
Youth at Beaver Lake drew us by auto frof 
Massachusetts to ‘‘Unirondack’”’ for the ten-day 
combined state convention and annual summeé} 
institute. 

A good stiff schedule of teaching, preaching, an 
leading discussion groups under the leadership a 
Dean (the Rev. John) McPhee left us not mo: 
tired but positively refreshed. The singing spirits ¢ 
our young folk did the trick. In spite of the grit 
prospect of military service for many, if not most ¢ 
them, our young people are not disheartene¢ 
Neither are they foolishly optimistic. It is heartei 
ing to be able to report that youth has not lost i 
idealism in the face of contemporary dangers an 
uncertainties. This is the facr. Further, ot 
Universalist young people are both realistic an 
courageous. Middle age has something to live up 
if it is to keep faith with these splendid youngste 

New York Universalist Youth held their 194 
convention and institute in the beautiful né 
Beaver Lake state center recently christene 
“Unirondack.” Here the lake, the woods, and th 
mountains, combined with ample acreage ar 
abundant buildings, make a perfect setting for 
regional church summer center. Many weekends 
skillful and consecrated labor freely given ft 
Universalist laymen have resulted in repair 
buildings, improved roads, and cleared playi 
fields. To this work the young people contribute 
daily work periods that added measurably to tl 
beauty of the scene. 

Universalists 
Unirondack! 


The State Department has brought to Washin 
ton thirty-five capable secretaries from Puet 
Rico. (WP) 1g cL | 
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young and old are growing 


An Association 


of Universalist Men—Why? 


Jarold S. Latham 


Mr. Latham opened the two-day Universalist Laymen’s Association 
meeting at Joslin Camp, North Oxford, Massachusetts, with a 
direct statement on the functions and possibilities for service 


of the new organization. 
E.H.L. 


address. 


Wir an Association of Universalist Laymen? 
| The first of these reasons group themselves 
iround the interests of the national church. 

We know that not everything is as healthy as it 
should be or might be in our national body, espe- 
sally in the business end of it, the finances. We 
cnow that the Board of Trustees is struggling man- 
ully and womanfully to make inadequate funds 
sover an expanding program. We know that there 
$ criticism at times of the use that is made of the 

nds that we do have. Are not these matters to 
which the minds of more and more and still more 
business men might be applied with the possible 
hope of constructive suggestion? Yet what a small 
aumber of our laymen have in any way voiced 
a or offered advice. And why? It isn’t because 
they haven’t opinions; it is because there has been 
n0 effective avenue through which lay thinking 
may be expressed. Of course, we attend our assem- 
blies every two years,— or rather we could attend 
them, but in point of fact not many laymen do go — 
but these do not seem to offer much real opportunity 
for the study of conditions and trends. They must 
be given over of necessity to the business that 1s 
more or less obligatory for a corporation to carry 
through. What then more suitable than that the 
men should get together in groups throughout the 
land and once in a while nationally, and give some 
real thought to our money problems, both the 
raising of money, the raising of more money, I 
should say and also the expenditure of it. Now, 
Mr. A in one parish, Mr. B in another and Mr. C 
in still another may reflect on these matters, but 
these reflections rarely get outside their craniums. 
But if Mr. A and Mr. B and Mr. C are each mem- 
bers of a local men’s club, they can spill their ideas 
around and when in a club meeting they hit on 
something that looks good, the club will be the 
vehicle for transporting suggestions to the proper 
source. ; 

_ I personally am convinced that among the great- 
st needs of our national body are the active interest 
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Following is an abridged text of the 


and participation’ in the work at headquarters of 
men who know how to make a success in the 
business world. 

This is not to be taken as a criticism of the Boards 
of Trustees and national officers. I have served 
long enough on the Board to know that its members 
are doing everything they can with what they have. 
But we should be working with them — by “we” 
I mean the lay men of the Universalist denomination 
bound together in an active organization ~~ and 
thereby increase the wherewithal and the etfective- 
ness of its use. Many a business corporation has 
solved financial problems greater than those which 
confront the U. C. A.— without even thinking of 
them as problems but taking them as the natural 
occurrences of a year — and we can help by bringing 
some of that steadfast determination and will to win 
and vision and daring to the help of our church. 

The Christian Leader is another national area in 
which laymen can make themselves felt. | am 
convinced that if every Universalist Men’s Club 
even now in existence would take the Leader as 
one of its projects, and if every man now a member 
of the A. U. M. would subscribe himself and get two 
other men to do so, substantial strides towards 
Leader solvency would be made. Your Executive 
Committee has already recommended that the 
paper be made one of theA.U.M. children and it is 
my ardent hope that we shall really accomplish 
something in this field. 

At the national level there is one other subject 
which I hesitate to touch upon but which it seems 
to me is one on which men organized together might 
well do some thinking in the hope at least of clarify- 
ing our ideas: What Do We as Universalists Believe? 

I know full well that diversity is the essence of 
our faith; that we hold that each person must be 
true to his own conscience and not have to sub- 
scribe to some creed or set of rules which he can not 
in all honesty accept. But are there not some 
things on which we do all get together, some 


- common bases? Or is there no limit to our breadth? 
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Are we a Christian Church, a World Ethical Society, 
— or what?- 

Years ago, when Universalism was younger and 
I won’t say. stronger but at least more in the front 
line of news, laymen played a very important part 
in it. Indeed the church was sometimes referred to 
as having been inspired by lay activity. If we now 
do not understand what is going on perhaps we’d 
better study it all and find out. If we do under- 
stand and do not like some of the trends, perhaps 
we should let our voices be heard. And how better 
than through an association of lay men. Another 
reason for the A. U. M. 

And I think that nearly everyone would welcome 
that A.U.M. voice. Did you ever know a minister 
to be slow about accepting the proffered aid of a 
layman? How much more eagerly would such aid 
be welcomed by national bodies, assemblies, minis- 
terial associations, state conventions, individuals, 
when it was offered by a representative cross section 
of our denomination. Of course, there is sometimes 
an initial standoffishness, because it 1s so unex- 
pected for us as laymen to be speaking up; we 
haven’t been doing it. But once we break down the 
barrier that so often confronts the new movement, 
we'll have an attentive ear. 

[ have been referring to the uses of a lay associa- 
tion at the national level. Its functions at the local 
are fairly obvious. It can be the strong arm of the 
individual church, helping out the finances, backing 
up the minister in his community good works, 
lending a hand in civic movements that require 
support for their accomplishment. Every church 
has a successful woman’s organization, but there 
are many things which may more appropriately be 
done by men. 

You will see from these remarks that I am not 
thinking of these Universalist Men’s Clubs as little 
lecture groups. I should be disappointed if this lay 
movement resulted in the formation of a lot of 
little clubs which met once a month, or even every 
two weeks, for supper and a talk by some outsider 
on some subject that was fairly remote from the 
club’s purposes and interests. I believe that the 
failure of men’s clubs in many churches has been 
due to the fact that they were built on the club- 
speaker-supper idea. Rather than this, I visualize 
periodic meetings when the members get together, 
without the benefit of paid outside speakers, and 
either through organized panels. or informal dis- 
cussion, thrash out some of the subjects which are 
close to their hearts. These might well be some 


church crisis, some political issue touching them. 
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all, or some aspect of belief. [ have known a numbe 
of successful men’s clubs which meet regularly fo 
a talk fest. No subject is set for a particular night 
but whatever this man or that has it in his heart 
talk about, that is the evening’s topic. And ver 
profitable these meetings have been and ve 
successful and lively these clubs. I am not hoping 
or expecting that we shall have dozens of Universal: 
ist Clubs with large memberships. I would fa 
rather see hundreds of small groups meeting 
systematically and considering, more or less in 
family style, some of the problems which face them) 
as individuals and as citizens of the world. 

These clubs so organized can and will be 
powerful force in their many communities. Then t 
they affiliate themselves with this national body af 
we trust they will, and if their members join th 
national body also, we shall have an agency whi 
may be very effective in the work of bringing abou 
a higher type of living. . 

This brings me to the last and most important ¢ 
the reasons as to Why an A.U.M., — the strength 
ening of our religious backbone. 

You may say that that is what you go to chur 
for on Sunday mornings and right you are. The 
Sunday morning service and all the other churel 
services build up our desire to live better lives; the 
supply inspiration to that end. In the men’s club 
where you are meeting with your peers, where ther 
is a fellowship of men who must have certai 
common interests or they wouldn’t be there, yor 
can explore on your own level, some of the teaching 
to which you have listened; you can talk things out 
you can have your own course in applied religior 
Even if there is no definite and outward considera 
tion of so-called religious questions — and tha 
would in my experience be unusual in such a body — 
the mere fact that you are there together, men wit! 
this avowed common base of religious interests 
does something to you, at least it does to me. 

For a good many years I used to go to the summe 
services in the Church at Beard’s Hollow. As mam 
of you know, of course, Dr. Van Schaicht bought a’ 
old farm up in the Catskills, near Cobleskill; on th 
farm was an ‘abandoned church. He made th 
rehabilitation of this church a community projec 
with the country people. When I first becam 
acquainted with it, it was an established instituti O1 
People came from great distances, a hundred mile 
not infrequently, to attend the services in the littl 
white chapel in the valley. The crowds grew $ 
large that a great field had to be taken as a parkin 
lot for the cars and people themselves, not able t 


crowd into the little assembly room, gathered out- 
side under the windows to hear the preacher, To 
enter that little church always did something to 
me,— every time I went there. Just being there. 
Vast cathedrals often left me unmoved, they were 
so impersonal. In Beard’s Hollow, it made no 
difference who preached or indeed whether anybody 
preached. Merely being present in that atmosphere 
was what counted. _ 

And similarly, out of informal get-togethers of 
men in church clubs is bound to come that inner 
satisfaction which cannot be measured or seen but 
which can most surely be felt and whith adds to our 
spiritual stature. And that after all is what every 
church agency has as its major purpose. 

Some ten years ago, Wallace C. Speers, Vice- 
President of James McCutcheon & Co., being 
greatly disturbed by world conditions, got together 
a dozen of his friends for a talk fest. “I’ve asked 
you here to see if we can’t figure out some way to 
make the world a”better place for our children to 
grow up in,” he said. Out of that meeting came the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World, I have 
been greatly impressed by Mr. Speers’ account of 
what has happened in the ten years of the organiza- 
tion’s existence, as published some months ago in 
The American Magazine. 1 wish that I might read 
the entire article to you, but I shall content myself 
with one or two brief extracts. 

“During the past ten years, in cooperation with a 
group of other laymen I have been engaged tn an 
experiment which clearly indicates that applied 
religion holds the answer and probably the only 
answer for the world today ... By working quietly 
as individuals and using religion in much the same 
way that Communists use their Marxist political 
doctrines, we have settled grave labor disputes, 
changed the working atmosphere in several large 
industries; injected spiritual values into some areas 
of education and community life; eradicated racial 
tensions in certain places; and achieved other highly 
practical results . . . these illustrate what can be 
done on a truly tremendous scale if more of us will 
only apply the law of God and the good Lord’s 
teachings to the world around us.” 

The Universalist Church is lagging behind other 
churches in lay activity; it is lagging behind move- 
ments like that headed by Mr. Speers. And yet we 
all, I am sure,see the need for the kind of thing that 
church groups like ours can supply to the present 
disturbed society. If the Laymen’s Movement for 
a Christian World, which is the name Mr. Speers’ 
association has taken, can do the good work which 
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it has done, is there not here a challenge to us to get 
busy and apply a little of our Universalist thinking 
to some of the world’s ills? 

Let us get ahead with the organization of local 
clubs, you men in churches where there are none. 
Do not be defeated by the objections which I have 
cited. And with your organizations completed, 
affiliate yourselves with the national body as clubs 
and equally important, join the national body as 
individual members. If you will all follow through 
along these lines, when we make our report at the 
Biennial next year we shall be reporting a member- 
ship not of five hundred but of five thousand. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND YOU 


HETHER or not the major political parties, 
through timidity or plain selfishness, try to 
turn the clock backward by avoiding clear stands 
on civil rights, increasing civil rights for common 
men and women of every racial strain are coming 
to this earth. In spite of many present appearances 
to the contrary, this is going to become the century 
of the common man whether he is white or black 
or brown. Every man has a right to fair play and 
fair opportunity under the sun whatever his color. 
And every man will one day get those rights. 
Whether this comes about through bloody con- 
troversy or by sane and ethical compromise between 
groups and interests, depends on the vision and the 
courage of men and women of religion. If we do not 
lead by example in this matter, things will drift 
from bad to tragic. How about it, liberal church- 
man? 


IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 


MADRAS.—For the first time, it is believed, 
women doctors have been appointed medical officers 
in this state of India. Four such appointments 
have already been made, and it is expected that 
others will follow. (WP) 


* * & 

ALBUQUERQUE.—The city commission of this 
New Mexican municipality has passed a strong law 
against racial discrimination. Equal treatment is 
to be accorded to members of all races, irrespective 
of color or religion, in resort and recreation centers, 
hotels, etc. The law provides severe penalties for 
violations. (WP) 

* * * * 

Istanbul is thinking of bridging the Bosphorus, 
thus linking Asia and Europe by a roadway instead 
of the present ferries. The German firm of Krupp 
has already drawn up blueprints. (WP) 
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Our Churches and Civilian Defense 


Elizabeth Fagg 


| 
. 


Is your church building a possible shelter and feeding station in) 
the event of disaster? Are your men’s and women’s groups organ-| 


ized so that they could help quickly and efficiently if need arises? 


W HEN floods hit Kansas City last summer more 

than four hundred churches provided emer- 
gency food, shelter, and clothing to the some forty 
thousand persons made homeless. Roman Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants all joined forces to work for 
the relief of inhabitants stricken by one of the 
nation’s worst flood disasters. Twelve churches 
not hit by the flood served as emergency relief 
centers and eight housed refugee families. Day and 
night, members worked in church kitchens pre- 
paring hot food and drink for evacuees and disaster 
workers. 

What the Kansas City churches contributed dur- 
ing the flood is a drop in the bucket to what would 
be needed of churches in case bombs should fall on 
this nation. Should this country be attacked, 
churches would be called upon as never before in 
history to take care of masses of homeless more 
numerous than we have ever known. 

Religious edifices are therefore on the list of 
preferred buildings which Civil Defense authorities 
all over the nation are eyeing for use. Their desir- 
ability as temporary shelters is due not only to the 
obvious fact that they are natural sources of com- 
fort to troubled people, but to such practical con- 
siderations as ample floor space, the presence of 
coffee urns and cooking ranges for preparation of 
food and drink, and the fact that they possess a 
reservoir of willing personnel. Since trained per- 
sonnel makes the best workers, and since the 
churches’ particular capacities for housing, feeding, 
child care, medical or other uses should be utilized, 
preplanning is essential. Many churches have al- 
ready taken steps to prepare, usually working in 
conjunction with the local Civil Defense organiza- 
tion. 

In San Francisco, letters were sent to each church 
asking co-operation. Questionnaires sent with the 
letters have been returned by sixty-seven churches 
signifying the desire to co-operate. These churches 
can shelter forty-six thousand people. Next step 
will be a visit to enlisted churches by Civil Defense 
hospital and medical personnel to decide on their 
suitability for emergency hospital use. Those not 
suitable for’ this use will be visited by welfare 
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workers to see if they qualify for shelter and feeding) 
stations. Buildings will then be put in readiness for) 
the purpose earmarked. 

An idea of information needed by Civil Defense 
may be had from the questions asked in San Fran- 
cisco. The questionnaire inquired into type of 
building structure (frame, wooden, stucco, brick,)) 
whether auditorium is separate building or part 
of church edifice; number of stories; number of 
halls and large rooms available with dimensions of 
the largest area; approximate total area in large) 
rooms; if seats are fixed to floors; approximate 
number of persons who could sleep in each large 
room; number and dimensions of small rooms and) 
size of family who could sleep in each; number of 
washroom facilities of every kind (washbowls, 
showers); kitchen facilities including kind of fuel 
and number of persons food could be prepared for; 
whether sufficient staff to operate the building on a) 
twenty-four-hour basis as a shelter could be req 
cruited by the church; names, addresses and tele= 
phone numbers of persons to be contacted to open 
the building in case of daytime, nighttime or holiday 
emergency and alternates to call if these persons 
could not be reached. ] 

New York City, which is/also listing as shelters 
all places of religious worship which meet Civil 
Defense specifications, has already lined up two 
hundred and twelve churches, synagogues or other 
religious buildings. Rectories, assembly halls and 
separate church buildings are preferred to edifices 
with high steeples which would be dangerous in) 
case of air attack. 

New York inspectors first look for floor space. 
They say that thirty square feet per person is essen= 
tial in a shelter. So the first step is to divide tota 
useful floor space by thirty to see how many can be 
accommodated. They next inspect entrances, 
exits, cooking and sanitary facilities, and then make 
their decision according to these findings. No build- 
ing, however ample in space, will be utilized if it has 
inadequate sanitary provisions. Sixty per cenf 
of the buildings inspected have been rejected by thi 
city’s emergency welfare inspectors on these 
grounds. 


The Christian L sadel 


One New York church discovered what it was 
ke to be a wartime shelter during the city’s mock 
ombing raid held November 14. The St. Paul’s 
utheran Church, Brooklyn, which could sleep 
ne hundred persons at a time and feed around 
wenty-four thousand a day as long as gas was 
vailable for its large range and big coffee urn, was 
sed by Emergency Welfare for “refugees”. Persons 
vacuated from “unsafe” buildings were routed 
rst to the emergency medical corps, then to the 
hurch. Clothing, cots and blankets were on hand 
1 token quantities and the homeless were given 
ot coffee. Civil Defense workers themselves, 
attling cold driving rain and low-hanging smoke 
om smudge fires, welcomed the hot coffee in paper 
rink cups and the doughnuts served by Salvation 
‘my canteens outside. The Salvation Army will 
e charged with on-the-spot feeding of disaster 
rorkers in a real emergency. 

The FCDA manual, The Clergy in Civil Defense, 
hich can be obtained from the Government 
'rinting Office, recommends that “religious organi- 
ations should seek to develop an appropriate pat- 
ern to relate the facilities and personnel of their 
ongregations and institutions to civil defense” 
nd that “existing staffs or voluntary groups drawn 
‘om their own membership to be assigned to man 
heir religious facilities and institutions. 

Battle Creek, Michigan, church women have 
iterpreted these points by setting up emergency 
seding committees in each church. The committees 
re divided into groups according to neighborhood 
ycations; churches near each other meet together. 
Yomen familiarize themselves with cooking facili- 
les of nearby churches so they could move in on 
hort notice and set up soup lines for evacuees. 
resumably not a target area itself, Battle Creek 
fould expect to care for the homeless from nearby 
arget cities. If a church has no cooking facilities, 
he committees have arranged to work in churches 
hat do. Emergency menus are used at regular 
hurch suppers and the women try having the 
swest possible workers to approximate the short- 
anded circumstances of disaster. Many have 
lready completed Red Cross canteen courses and 
thers are encouraged to take them. 

Church inventories of china and crockery will 
ardly be adequate to handle large numbers of 
eople. In recent disasters, relief agencies have 
elied heavily on paper drink cups and food dishes 
° supplement crockery. In the Kansas City flood, 
or instance, the Episcopal Grace and Holy Trinity 
‘athedral became a Salvation Army “Citadel” 
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(relief center) and from its kitchens more than 
seven hundred gallons of coffee and fifteen thousand 
sandwiches were served to refugees and disaster 
workers. The Army’s mobile canteens carried most 
of this to needed places where service of hundreds 
was possible because the trucks are equipped with 
paper hot drink cups. The Red Cross also made 
heavy use of paper.cups to amplify and speed ser- 
vice, while preserving sanitary standards. 


RURAL CHURCH CREDIT UNIONS 


An American delegate to the present session of 
the United Nations in Paris introduced a resolution, : 
backed by three other countries favoring a study of 
Land Reform. This aims at ownership instead of 
tenancy for the tillers of the soil. It stresses family- 
sized farms to large commercialized farms that are 
often owned by absentee landlords. Church bodies 
in America have passed numerous resolutions in the 
past favoring such “land reform”. 

Prof. Ralph A. Felton of the Rural Church De- 
partment at Drew University, Madison, N. J., has 
just completed a nation-wide study of what rural 
churches in America are actually doing along this 
line. He found that Evangelical Lutherans and the 
Church of the Brethren are using their investment 
funds to loan to their young couples to help them 
buy farms. He found that the Catholics had or- 
ganized about five hundred parish credit unions by 
which the local congregation helped locate young 
Catholics in Catholic parishes by loaning them 
money. He found one Presbyterian rural church 
that had helped twenty-seven couples buy land. 
Many churches are promoting father-and-son part- 
nerships or written agreements. This report, “A 
New Gospel of the Soil” which the Rural Church 
Department of Drew Seminary is distributing shows 
that American churches have a constructive answer 
to the claims of communism regarding “land 
reform”’. 


REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 
YOUR WILL 


In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution to 
the teaching of Universalism. 

“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishing 
House for the support of The Christian Leader the 


For further information, write to 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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The Mission of the Universalist Church 


Frank ‘D. Adams 


HE mission of the Universalist Church today 

is to promote universalism as it has emerged in 
terms of the day in which we live. It is, figuratively 
speaking, to make increasingly effective the transi- 
tion, as the printer would put it, “from upper-case 
to lower-case,” in spelling this all-inclusive word, 
using the small ‘u’ instead of the big ‘U’. This 
transition and its implications are already clearly 
perceived by thoughtful, prophetic minds. 

Spelled with the big initial ‘U’, Universalism has 
stood definitely and primarily for a theological 
doctrine in what the pundits know as eschatology. 
Historically, and in common usage, it was post 
mortem in its conception. It envisioned that happy 
state, “the final harmony of all souls with God”’, as 
attainable only in the world beyond the grave. 

This was the Universalism of John Murray. It 
was built squarely upon his concept of God as a 
Being of all-wisdom, goodness and_ everlasting 
mercy. He found ample proof in the teachings of 
Jesus. It had brought him comfort and freedom 
from fear. Asa basic truth, the corner-stone of any 
acceptable religion, it is as valid today as ever. 

But Murray was wholly unaware of the vast 
implications of this germinal truth. Limited as he 
was by the conditions of his time and the restricted 
horizons of his own thinking, he did not foresee the 
worlds of truth to which his search was leading. 
Neither did his immediate successors and many 
right down to our own time. 

Now, however, the vast implications of the word 
are being unfolded. Keeping pace with the amazing 
enlargement of men’s horizons in every realm, we 
have apprehended the fuller meaning of the imperial 
word that symbolizes our faith — universalism, in 
“Jower-case”’ spelling. To put it in a sentence, the 
theological, post mortem, big “U” Universalism of 
two centuries ago has emerged as a cosmic universal- 
ism, reaching out, as the word itself connotes, 
beyond all limits of time and space, and embracing 
within its concept everything that pertains to the 
life and well-being of humankind. A// life, and all 
activities by which life finds expression. 

The New Jerusalem has come down out of heaven 
and laid its foundations upon the earth. Time and 
the world have been integrated with eternity and 
the heavens. Religion has moved out of the meet- 
inghouse into the vineyards, the factories, the 
schools and the market-places. It has preempted 
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all the days in the calendar, including Sundays a 
holidays. It has erased the ancient distinctio 
between sacred and secular, thus making all lif 
holy. It has exalted man to the status of full par 
nership with God in the business of realizing wha 
Jesus envisioned as the kingdom of heaven. | 

This is universalism today, spelling it hencefort] 
in “lower-case”, for it has come right down int) 
the every day life of man. No human value @ 
function stands outside. And to interpret it to th) 
world by precept and practice in every relationshi) 
of what is now perceived as our common humai 
life is the sole mission of the Universalist Churd 
today. It is a mission unique within the Christia 
tradition. 

If we ignore or disavow it we perish. If we pursu 
it valiantly we conquer the world. 


THE NOBILITY OF WORK 


Let us live hard, work hard, go a good pace, gé 
to our journey’s end as soon as possible—then I¢ 
the post-horse get his shoulder out of the collar . « 
I have lived long enough to feel, like the old post 
horse, very thankful as thé end draws near . . . Lon 
life is the last thing that I desire. It may be thai 
as one grows older, one acquire’s more and more th 
painful consciousness of the difference betwee 
what ought to be done and what can be dont 
and sits down more quietly when one gets th 
wrong side of fifty, to let others start up to do fe 
us things we cannot do for ourselves: But it is th 
highest pleasure that a man can have who has (¢ 
his own exceeding comfort) turned down the hi 
at last, to believe that younger spirits will rise u 
after him, and catch the lamp of truth, as in th 
old lamp-bearing race of Greece, out of his han 


before it expires, and carry it on to the goal wit 
swifter and more even feet. 


C. KINGSLEY. 
\ 
Life becomes religious and ethical whenever 


make it so: when some new light is seen, when sor 
deeper appreciation is felt, when some larger o 
look is gained, when some nobler purpose is form 
when some task is well done. 


— SopHift FAS 


Order All Books, 16 Beacon Street, Bost 
The Christian Lea 


Reactions Of Our Readers 


IMMENT ON DR. GIBBONS’ 
'LEA FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
» the Editor: 
The article, Save the Individual, 
the June issue greatly interested 
e. It would seem that Dr. Gibbons 
an exponent of the “enlightened” 
“new” capitalism. Realizing the 
ils of monopolistic capitalism of 
€ past, and not wishing to defend 
at, these people speak of a new 
incept of capitalism. They do not 
ant the old brand; they denounce 
 people’s government as an agent 
r the providing on a broad scale of 
cial welfare and security, so, 
here are they going? In actuality, 
seems fo me, they lie somewhere 
between William McKinley and 
arry Truman, but refuse to admit 


I find much in Dr. Gibbons’ 
ticle with which I agree whole- 
sartedly. I believe in preserving 
ie individual, in freedom, in co- 
eration, and in social planning. I 
spect, very much, his desire to 
‘ow out of the past and to strive for 
-w heights. However, I feel that 
2 is striving for something which 
us already been tried aa which 
d not pass the test. Indeed, the 
sults might be even more disas- 
ous than before, were it tried 


ain. 

‘Dr. Gibbons believes that the 
eaknesses of capitalism are not 
herent in the system, but are 
wised by the frailties of human 
ature. It seems to me that an 
nomic system which forces a man 
be selfish, causes him to compete 
ith other men for his daily bread, 
id glorifies the man who becomes 
ch (often without regard to how 
> became that way), may make 
Iman nature appear more frail 
lan it really is. An economic 
rstem based on co-operation, group 
elfare, pplicing social planning 
id public controls, working through 
le political structure, where neces- 
wy; in short, one encouraging our 
ndencies toward brotherhood, co- 
Jeration, and social concern might 
‘ing out traits in our natures which 
pitalism does not allow. Dr, 
ibbons advocates improving hum- 
n nature to make our system work; 
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a far easier task would be trans- 
forming our system into one which 
encourages development of the best 
in human nature. 

It remains for Dr. Gibbons to 
prove that any social democracy or 
democratic socialist state has de- 
stroyed democracy and the indi- 
vidual. In many parts of the world 
today, in Europe particularly, politi- 
cal groups committed to the princi- 
ples of social democracy stand as 
the principal protector of freedom 
against the onslaughts from both the 
right and the extreme left. 

Our hope lies not, I believe, in 
attempting to bring back the tools 
of the past, which probably would 
meet the challenge of today even 
less successfully than they did in 
former days. I look toward the 
future hopefully, believing that we 
can through the use of cooperatives, 
public ownership, democratic con- 
trols, yes, even a great degree of 
real free enterprise (not to be con- 
fused with monopolistic capitalism) 
democratically transform our exist- 
ing system into one which can 
successfully combine economic se- 
curity for all with more real freedom 
than we have ever had before. 

Wiiiiam CHANDLER 
Henderson, N. Y. 


RELIGION AND THE WORTH 
OF INDIVIDUALS 
To the Editor: 

When I saw the headline of the 
article written by Brainard F. Gib- 
bons, Save the Individual, 1 re- 
called a dispatch by George Barrett, 
a front line correspondent of the 
New York Times — I quote part of 
it which is description of napalm 
raid on a village in North Korea: 

“The inhabitants throughout the 
village, and in the fields were caught 
and killed and kept the exact pos- 
tures they had held when the 
napalm struck — a man about to 
get on a bicycle. Fifty boys and 
rie playing in an orphanage, a 

ousewife strangely unmarked hold- 
ing in her hand a page torn from a 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue crayoned 
at mail order No. 3,811,294 for a 
$2.98 “Bewitching Bed Jacket— 


Coral.’ There must be almost two 
hundred dead in the tiny hamlet”. 
Considering the fact that the 
above represents the action of 
Christian religionists who quite 
naturally pray to their God for 
strength to carry on such raids we 
ought, I think, change our religion, 
Therefore I would suggest Uni- 
versalism which accepts “the su- 
preme worth of every human per- 
sonality!” 
—Wi.iiam J. Arms 
Brewton, Ala. 


TO MEMBERS OF THE A.U.M. 
To the Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity to 
tell you how much I enjoyed the 
May 1952 issue of The Leader with 
its actual stories from the field on 
A.U.M. and what it is doing across 
the country. Some of us here in 
Brunswick hope to make real use of 
the examples set for us by other 
clubs. 

I'd like to recommend to fellow 
A.U.M.’ers, through you, a book 
which has left me with my tongue 
hanging out, and which I hope to 
include as a part of our Neslaees 
gram. Called, Gods, Graves, and 
Scholars, written by C. W. Ceram, 
ae by Knopf, $5.75, it is a 
ayman’s anthology of archaeology. 
Meat enough for a_ professional 
clergyman, excitement enough for 
any comic book reader, the book 
reads like a thriller-diller mystery 
novel, and is at the same time a 
marvelous exposition of the develop- 
ment of religion through the ages. 
I can’t say enough about it. If it is 
not a best seller already, it soon 
will be. 

John Cummins 
Brunswick, Maine. 


SUMMER UNIVERSALIST 
SERVICES IN CHICAGO 

The Universalist Church of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will hold services all 
summer. The Rev. Robert Bowman, 
assistant minister, will be in charge. 

The service is at 11:00 A.M. and 
is convenient to all downtown hotels 
by Illinois Central electric train. 
The church is one block east of 
Windsor Park station. Allow about 
twenty minutes for the trip. 
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Department of Education 


«| Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE NEW SOUTH 


It is a far cry from the days when 
President Roosevelt referred to the 
South as the one-third of the nation 
which was underfed, underclothed, 
and ill-housed. Economic progress 
since those days has been tremend- 
ous. Social progress has been 
noticeable. Development in the area 
of liberal religion has lagged behind 
terribly. However, there is increas- 
ing interest in the rural church as a 
community center and much of the 
South is still agricultural. (See Feb. 
1952, Christian Leader, p. 57.) 

The very nature of life on the farm 
makes a man yearn for a reasonable 
religion. What more fertile soil for 
growing the seeds of naturalism in 
human personality and relationships 
than among people working on the 
land? 

In the interest of the development 
of Universalist churches in the 
South, excerpts from the report of a 
recent visit of a member of the staff 
of the Department of Education 
are printed on this page. 

1. I went from flurries of snow in 
Chicago to rain and flowers in 
Atlanta. 

2. Something must be done by 
the denomination to afford increased 
services to the churches in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Dr. 
William R. Bennett is preaching at 
five churches in Georgia and one in 
South Carolina, ie editing the 
Universalist Herald. \n recent years 
all of these church buildings have 
been improved, church school pro- 
grams have been expanded, and 
membership is maintaining a stable 
level. When I think of whae these 
people could do for themselves with 
a little more pastoral attention, I 
am overwhelmed. The value to 
them and to the denomination is 
incalculable. 

3. The poise and assurance with 
which the young people at Winder, 
Georgia, carried on their business 
session and entered into the discus- 
sion during the program was impres- 
sive. The impetus from last year’s 
Southern Institute held at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, is still carrying them 
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forward and they are planning to 
have a larger attendance at the 
Institute this year. 

4, Winder, Georgia, is the home 
town of Dick Russell and banners 
were waving all over the place. 
While it is not the intent of this 
report to go into politics, it was 
interesting to note the respect 
accorded Mr. Russell in his own 
home town. 

5. A conference with the Rev. 
Glenn O. Canfield, pastor of the 
New United Liberal Church in 
Atlanta, indicated most ape 
progress there. The church schoo 
was opened the Sunday before my 
visit and all concerned seemed ex- 
cited about the prospects of this 
phase of the church program. It is 
important that all support of both 
denominations, Universalist and 
Unitarian, be given this new 
venture. 

6. Mrs. Howard Leveritt is doing 
a wonderful work as chairman of the 
Southern Institute. It was a pleas- 
ure to drive her and her two children 
to Camp Hill, Alabama. The young 
people there were having a picnic 
supper and evening program. The 
discussion of How Universalism Fos- 
ters Satisfying Family Life revealed 
a deep interest in the principles of 
faith of Universalism as well as 
what it means to live this faith in 
the day by day activities in family 
and community. 

7. News had recently been re- 
ceived in Georgia of the death of 
the Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Ellisville, 
Miss. The people in Georgia and 
Alabama expressed deep interest in 
their friends in the churches whict 
were served by Mr. Rasnake. They 
mentioned several outstanding lead- 
ers who are strong supporters of 
Universalism in these communities 
in Mississippi. _ i 

8. Several individuals said to me, 
“When can we have more help from 
headquarters? Our ministers are 
overloaded and our church schools 
need leadership training programs.” 
An executive for church extension 
who can help people to help them- 
selves is strongly recommended. This 
person could give a large block of 
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time to the development of the work 
in the South. 
9. North Carolina was included) 
in this trip only for an Easter week 
end at home. However, it wa 
fortunate that the Rev. Charle 
Reinhardt was candidating at Re 
Hill and Clinton at this time. The) 
grapevine rumors were most favor- 
able and interesting. j 
10. Any growing business concern, 
with scattered interests in seven) 
states where there are requests and 
even demands for expansion would 
“do something about it.” | 
11. Unitarian Fellowships are bes 
ing formed throughout these south> 
ern states. It is important that a 
strong spirit of mutual understand. 
ing and co-operation grow with this 
increase in liberal church member 
ship. 
Two southern states in which w 
have Universalist churches are no 
mentioned here. They are Florida 
and Tennessee. A member of the 
Board. of Church Extension ha: 
recently been to Chattanooga, Te 
nessee, to investigate the situatio 
there. He recommends that “some 
thing be done.” Specific reco 
mendations will be made to th 
Board of Church Extension. It ig 
hoped that they can be carried ou 
— Virointa WARD 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Indifference is a disease 
Deadlier than atom bomb 
And stealthy Communism 

We must stand for something 

Else we fall for anything 

This is spiritual insolvency 


BE SOMETHING! 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


It is not required of every mar 
and woman to be or to do somethi 
great; most of us must content our- 
selves with taking small parts in the 
chorus, as far as possible without 
discord. be side 
— Henry vaw Dykxi 


The Christian Lead 


News of Churches and Church People 


JR. GREENWAY AT 71st 
\NNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
ABRARIANS 

The seventy-first annual Confer- 
nce of Librarians (the American 
Abrary Association) was held at 
pe Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, June 29- 
uly 4. 

At the invitation of Elsa W. 
thom, chairman of the Religious 
300k Round Table and staff mem- 
yer of the St. Paul Public Library, 
st. Paul, Minnesota, Dr. Cornelius 
jreenway, minister of All Souls 
Jniversalist Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., addressed the Religious Book 
found Table Group on Tuesday, 
uly 1. 


MIDWEST NOTES 

Stockton, Illinois. The Univer- 
alist church continues services with 
rowing congregations. Two adults 
inited with the church June 22. 
[The Rev. O. G, Colegrove, pastor 
:meritus, has returned to the parish. 

East Liberty, Michigan. The 
(952 Annual Home Gathering of 
Jniversalists was most successful. 
[he Rev. Argyl Houser, pastor, 
reached the sermon. Present also 
it the service were the Rev. Robert 
Dick, Lyons, Ohio, the Rev. W. O. 
Bodell, former pastor, and the Rev. 
9. G. Colegrove, eighty-eight years 
sld and in good health. Mr. Cole- 
Bove christened four children and 
yaptized four adults, one of which 
was a man oyer ninety-three. 
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David Snow 


Dr. D. G. Vinod, 
guest speaker. 


and 
T. P. Pearson, 


A. U. A., 


of Universalist 


DR. A. LYNN BOOTH 
HONORED 

Dr. A. Lynn Booth of Rutland, 
Vermont, recently passed the final 
examination of the International 
Academy and University, London, 
England, with first-class honors in 
Moral Philosophy. He has also 
been elected a life member of the 
International Fraternity of Scholars. 

Other local honors which have 
come to him recently include elec- 
tion as President for the year 
1952-53 of the Rutland, Vermont, 
County Church Council and Chair- 
man of the Program Committee of 
the Ministerial Association. It 
may be of interest to know that 
this is the first time that the min- 
ister of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church has been honored by being 
named president of the Rutland 
County Church Council. 

He is also broadcasting each Fri- 
day morning over station WHWB 
on a program called Homespun 
Religion. 

During the months of July and 
August he is to supply the aap of 
the First Congregational Church in 
Michigan City, Indiana, and will 
also serve as Protestant Chaplain 
of the Indiana State Penitentiar 
while his friend Dr. Robert Hall 
visits in England and Scotland. 


Don’t say you didn’t know 
about it. Read the official 
notices in The Christian Leader 


Harold S. Latham 


Laymen’s League, 
at the Association 


Men’s Conference 


SIXTY-FIFTH MEETING, 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION, 
THROOP MEMORIAL CHURCH 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

The sale of the Los Angeles 
church (Dr. Wallace Maxey, minis- 
ter) to the city and the purchase of 
a new property for September 
occupancy, the relocation of. the 
Hollywood church (Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard, minister) in a property 
purchased by The Universalist 
Church of America, two new move- 
ments at Fresno and Costa Mesa, 
were reported to the one hundred 
and twenty-five delegates at the 
California Convention, 

The Convention gave evidence of 
a new pride in and concern for 
church extension since the state 
office was opened in January (the 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, minister-at- 


large). 


“Ts Bliggins a socialist?” 

“To a limited degree. Of course, 
he holds on to any material posses- 
sions, but he is willing to share his 
opinions with anybody.” 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. | 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 
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Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits; altars;*lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memoria! win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 
Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for’ room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 


young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 


ness, government, and the 


professions. 
EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


At the end of Jim’s first term, his 
teacher wrote on his report, “Jim is 
trying.” Next term he wrote, “Jim 
is still trying,” and the third term, 
“Jim is still very trying.” 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


SIXTY-FIFTH MEETING, 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION, 
THROOP MEMORIAL CHURCH 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

The sale of the Los Angeles 
church (Dr, Wallace Maxey, minis- 
ter) to the city and the purchase of 
a new property for September 
occupancy, the relocation of the 
Hollywood church (Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard, minister) in a property 
purchased by The Universalist 
Church of America, two new move- 
ments at Fresno and Costa Mesa, 
were reported to the one hundred 
and twenty-five delegates at the 
California Convention. 

The Convention gave evidence of 
a new pride in and concern for 
church extension since the state 
office was opened in January (the 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, minister-at- 
large). 

Two California parishes an- 
nounced the calling of new ministers 
to serve them as of September first: 
Riverside, the Rev. Horton Colbert; 
Santa Paula, the Rev. Dana Klotzle. 

Alice Harrison of the Department 
of Education, U.C.A., was the 
theme speaker and gave an inspiring 
address, By Their Deeds. Following 
the annual meeting she is scheduled 
to visit all California parishes before 
attending the Radford Institute. 

Following the business session, 
the delegates were divided into small 
groups to discuss The Mission and 
the Message of the Universalist 
Church. 

The new fo of the Conven- 
tion is the Rev. Kenneth Hutchin- 
son of Pasadena and L. E. Morrison 
of San Marino heads the Church 
Extension Committee. The Rev. 
Clare Blauvelt, host pastor, con- 
tinues as chairman of the Fellowship 
Committee. 


NEWS FROM IOWA 

The Rev. James Neighbors, min- 
ister of the Webster City church, 
has been given a vacation, July and 
August. Mr. Neighbors is going to- 
Germany where he will be married. 
The Webster City church is buying 
a parsonage. 

The Waterloo church added ten 
members to its membership on 
Maundy Thursday. 

Seven young people and two 
adults are planning to attend the 
Midwest Institute at Bridgman, 
Michigan, in July. 


MASTERS e 
BACHELORS /A.~—) 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 


Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR — 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


St. Lawrence University | 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


Angus H. MacLean, PhD., Dean 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
8 University Avenue 
Canton, N. Y. 


It is very easy to find reasons why o 


ther 
people should be patient. ? 


Phillips Brooks, — 
The Christian Leader 


IRDINATIONS 


WILLIAM A. DE WOLFE, min- 
ster of the Assinippi Universalist 
Shurch, was ordained to the minis- 
ry, June 22, at the church in 
Norwell, Massachusetts. 

The Act of Ordination was per- 
ormed by the Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
ssistant professor at Tufts College 
school of Nheligton. 

The Rey. Francis Anderson, min- 
ster of the First Universalist Church 
f Abington, gave the Invocation 
nd the reading, a selection from 
tmerson’s, Divinity School Address. 

The Ordination Sermon was 
reached by the Rev. Horton Col- 
vert, director of Education for The 
Jniversalist Church of America, on, 
religion — Universalist Religion — 
Liberal Universalist Religion — How? 
Jr. Clinton Lee Scott, superintend- 
nt of Massachusetts Churches, 
velcomed Mr. De Wolfe to the 
‘ellowship of Universalist ministers. 

The music was in charge of Mrs. 
‘lorence Harrington, organist and 
‘hoir director. The soloist was Mrs. 
Miriam DeWolfe, mother of the 
Rev. William A. DeWolfe. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
xy the Rey. William A. DeWolfe. 

An informal reception followed 
he service. 


CHARLES A, REINHARDT 
vas ordained to the ministry in the 
‘irst Universalist Church, Saugus, 
Mlassachusetts, Sunday, June 22, 
52. 

The Rev. Dana E. Klotzle gave 
eadings from Julian Huxley, Albert 
‘instein, and Lewis Mumford and 
ead the Statement of Fellowship. 

The Ordination Sermon, neces 

Jontact, was preached by the Rev. 
<enneth L. Patton, minister of the 
charles Street Meeting House, Bos- 
on. 
_ The Act of Ordination was per- 
ormed by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
uperintendent of Churches, Massa- 
-husetts Universalist Convention. 

The closing sentences of the 
iervice were read by the Rev. 
Charles A. Reinhardt. 

An informal reception was held in 


IN KOREA— 


the boy who can’t stop crying 


Kang Suk’s widowed mother, sitting on her doorway step, called him. 
Playing across the road from her, he pretended not to hear. He loved his 
mother but he did not want to stop playing. When she called again, he 
started toward her. And then it happened—a roar, thunder in his ears, 
the earth shook and he fell. When he got to his feet again and looked, his 
mother was gone, his home was gone. There was only smoke and burning 
debris, Calling, “mother,” he stumbled toward her but young as he was, 
he knew she was in the flames and he could not reach her. 

Kang Suk’s experiences from then on were much the same as thousands 
of other children. There was the trudging for mile after mile with the other 
refugees, all hungry, too. As he grew weaker, he stumbled more and more. 
But he kept walking and stumbling and—crying. Finally he was picked up 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


by Operation Kiddie Car and flown 
with other dirty, ragged, vermin-in- 
fested boys and girls to a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage on Cheju 
Island. His teachers, the other chil- 
dren, even food does not interest him 
much. He seems to want to be alone 
and he stands by himself and crys. 
When he is spoken to, he only repeats, 
“IT did not come when my mother 
called me and now she will not call 
me anymore.” 


How much tact, patience and love 
will it take to cause him to stop cry- 
ing? And what of the other thousands 
like him, who lost home and parents 
and have not been admitted to an or- 
phanage and still are homeless orphans, 
wandering and starving and freezing 
in the snow? Such children can be 
“adopted” by individuals and groups 
at ten dollars a month. The child will 
be cared for in a CCF orphanage- 
school. You will receive the child’s 
name, address, picture and information 
about the child. You can correspond 
with the child. You are not obligated 
to continue the “adoption” beyond a 
year, unless you should wish to do so. 
Gifts of any amount are very grate- 
fully accepted. 


CCF assists children in 26 orphan- 
ages in Korea and children may also 
be adopted, at the same cost, in CCF 
orphanage-schools in Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, Free China, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, United States 
and Western Germany. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


he vestry after the service. 
| 


I think the best way of doing has True courage is not incompatible 
to the poor is not making them with nervousness, and heroism does 
easy in poverty, but leading or not mean the absence of fear, but 
driving them out of it. the conquest of it. 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — Henry van Dyke 
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It is happier to be sometimes 
heated than not to trust. 
Bs ete —SamueE. JOHNSON 


pas. 1952 


Starr King School of Ministry 


oulLy LesConte Ave. - 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


CONNECTICUT UNIVER- 
SALIST FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The committee has accepted the 
letter of transfer granted by the 
New York Fellowship Committee 
to Albert F. Ciarcia, licentiate. On 
May 18, 1952, the New York Com- 
mittee authorized the ordination of 
Mr. Ciarcia. This authorization 
has been accepted and approved by 
the Connecticut Committee, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship 
concurring. The ordination is fixed 
for September 7, 1952, in the Uni- 
versalist Church at Norwich, of 
which church Mr. Ciarcia is min- 
ister. The Connecticut Committee 
has appointed Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, state superintendent of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, to con- 
fer ordination and to grant Mr. 
Ciarcia the fellowship of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention. 

Hersert E. Benton, Secretary 

July 14, 1952 


CONNECTICUT 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
On June 7, 1952, received from 
the Fellowship Committee of New 
York, transfer of Albert F. Ciarcia, 
licentiate. 
Hersert FE. Benton, 
Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
On June 30, J. Henry Hanhisalo 
was granted a license for one year. 
AuBeErT F. ZIEGLER, 
Secretary 


VERMONT-QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
CONVENTION 

The 119th Annual Session of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist- 
Unitarian Convention will be held 
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June 453 


in the Universalist Church at Hart- 
land Four Corners, Hartland, Ver- 
mont, on Saturday, October 18, 
1952. 

The state and provincial Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women will 
meet at noon on the same date, 

Convention business sessions will 
be held in the morning and after- 
noon, with an observance of the 
150th anniversary of the host church 
in the evening. 

— Carroii Fenwick, Jr., Secretary 


IMPORTANT REQUEST FOR 
INFORMATION ON 
DR. DE BENNEVILLE 
I have been appointed chairman 
of the 250th anniversary celebration 
of the birth of Dr. George De 
Benneville. It is difficult to over- 
state his significance as a founding 
father of American Universalism. 
Every means possible should be 
taken she the anniversary year 
1953 to set forth the importance of 
his life in the development of our 
faith. All persons having knowledge 
of Dr. DeBenneville’s contributions, 
especially if these contributions are 
at. present little known, are respect- 
fully requested to write the under- 
signed. 
i Harmon M. Genre, 
923 Dorset Street, 
Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
At a meeting held in Akron, June 
20, Frank Gentile, Eldorado, was 
granted a renewal of his license to 
preach. Wells Behee was examined 
as to his fitness for ordination in the 
Universalist ministry; his ordina- 
tion was granted and Rev. Donald 
K. Evans ae win to give the 
right hand of fellowship. The date 
for ordination has not been set. 
Harriet E. Druvey, 
Secretary 


"tight it does an hour in 50 n 


(Section 520, P. L. and R.) 
| 


? 


TUFTS COLLEGI 


Completing Its First Century — 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. Presi 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior Colle 


Franklin, Mass. ‘ 


Delightfully located in a bea 
old New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for b 
and girls working together 
normal life conditions. me 
Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior Co! eg 
levels. a 
Intensive review courses in prep) 
aration for college entrance require 
ments inthe Academy. 7 
Junior College courses that majo 
in Secretarial Science, Busin 
Commercial Art, Fashion De 
Medical Assistant, Medical 
’ tarial, Home Economics, and Li 
Arts. ‘ F 
Send for catalog. Specify whick 
WILLIAM C. GARNER > 
Headmaster and President — 


A mother gave her seven-year: 
son an expensive Het aned fi 
could time himself when he ¢ 
ticed his violin lessons. . 
When asked how he like 
watch, he replied enthu 
“Oh, fine! When I wind i 


ert 


The Ch 


